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THE THIRD TERM. 



The Presidential contest of 1872 had scarcely closed with the 
triumphant reelection of General Grant, when a New York news- 
paper, of wide circulation and pervading influence, but somewhat 
prone to sensational utterances, announced that republican institu- 
tions were in imminent peril from the probable election of the same 
individual to a third term. It was boldly affirmed that American 
liberty could not survive such an experiment. 

Of course, the announcement startled that whole body of Demo- 
cratic opposition which had bravely followed Seymour and Blair to 
ignominious defeat in 1868, and which had cravenly clutched at 
the skirts of Horace Greeley in 1872 in the vain hope of being 
dragged to victory. It startled a large body of soured Republi- 
cans who had failed to secure, or, having secured, had disgraced, 
preferment. It startled a larger body of Republicans who, acknowl- 
edging the illustrious services of President Grant, yet for personal 
or local reasons preferred an early succession of some other indi- 
vidual of the same political faith. And it startled a still larger 
number of Republicans, who did not expect to find a President 
more prudent, more sagacious, or more honest than President Grant 
had been, yet who were made to fear that, as no President had ever 
been elected for more than two terms, so for some occult reason it 
would be unsafe ever to elect one for more than that number of 
terms. 

Other newspapers echoed the solemn warning of the " Herald." 
Political conventions took up the refrain. The senseless clamor 
culminated when, on the 15th day of December, 1875, the Honor- 
able Mr. Springer, a Democrat from the State of Illinois, presented 
to the House of Representatives a resolution in the following words : 

Sesohed, That in the opinion of this House the precedent established hy 
■Washington and other Presidents of the United States, in retiring from the 
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Presidential ofiSce after their second term, has become, by universal concur- 
rence, a part of our republican system of government, and that any departure 
from this time-honored custom would be unwise, unpatriotic, and fraught 
with peril to our free institutions. 

The rules of- the House were suspended, and the resolution 
passed on the very day of its introduction. No less than two hun- 
dred and thirty-three votes were recorded in its favor. Only eigh- 
teen members voted against it. 

That reiterated vociferation accomplished the purpose for which 
it was designed. It defeated the renomination of General Grant in 
1876. 

A political party must be brave and conscientious before it will 
venture to stake its hopes of the post-offices upon the reelection of 
a President who has been fired at by millions of his countrymen for 
four years, and lied at by more millions for eight years. But, when 
to the hostility engendered by vilification is added the distrust bom 
of a popular panic, no matter how groundless, temerity itself would 
doubt the availability of the victim. 

Still, that resolution remains upon the journals of the House. It 
will remain there for ever. We hope posterity will be considerate 
enough to remember that we had not quite entered upon the second 
century of our national existence when that champion piece of char- 
latanry was enacted in the House of Representatives. But, happily, 
at the present time the Springer resolution is inoperative. Presi- 
dent Hayes can not be elected to a third term, for he has not yet 
served a second term. It is true. General Grant still lives, and he 
might be elected to a third term. But the Springer resolution does 
not forbid that. It only enjoins retirement after a second term. 
Grant retired at the end of the second term, in strict accord with 
the precedents and the resolution. 

That resolution rests upon the bold assumption that patronage 
and not principle dominates the electors of the republic ; that the 
postmasters are too many for the people ; and that he who controls 
appointments for eight years will form a corps of eighty thousand 
official janizaries who will easily subjugate six million who have 
never been appointed ! But audacity itself has not yet ventured to 
suggest that a private citizen is likely to ride down people and post- 
masters both, merely because he once controlled appointments. 

Since, then, no one can now be hurt or helped by the Springer 
resolution, this seems a fortunate time to discuss the merits of that 
f ulmination. Since the reign of Jeroboam the world has not seen 
VOL. cxxx. — NO. 279. 9 
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true believers seduced from the worship of God to that of mere 
metallic calves. It is much to be desired that the world may not 
again see true republicans scared by a senseless clamor into putting 
lighted candles in their caps, after the manner of miners, and going 
down into subterranean depths to quarry out a President, while the 
foremost man of his age stands upon the mountain-top, upon whom 
the eager world has set the seal of primacy. 

It is therefore the purpose of this article to show that in those 
few lines quoted from the journal of the House of Representatives 
are comprised a grave impeachment of the Federal Constitution, a 
gross libel upon its framers, a base counterfeit of our political his- 
tory, and a wanton insult to our common sense. 

The Constitution clearly permits what the resolution so forcibly 
condemns. The fundamental law puts no limit to the number of 
terms for which the people may elect the same man to the Presi- 
dency. And to afSrm that it is "unwise," "unpatriotic," and 
"perilous to our free institutions" to elect the same man three 
times, is simply to impeach the Constitution for sanctioning an act 
so malevolent in its tendencies. Moreover, the question of reeligi- 
bility was not overlooked by the men who made the Constitution. 
It was carefully considered and reconsidered by them. They were 
not wanting in sagacity. 

No one idea was so prominent or so universal in the Constitu- 
tional Convention as this : Presidents must be reeligible. Whoever 
they might elect, they should have the right to reelect. Whatever 
might be the length of a term, there should be no limitation upon 
the number of terms. The reason was obvious. Mr. Gouverneur 
Morris, the man to whose rare genius, according to Mr. Madison, 
we are indebted for the polished style of the Constitution, stated 
that reason as tersely as it need be stated. " To forbid reSlections," 
he said, " tended to destroy the great motive to good behavior ; the 
hope of being rewarded by a reappointment. It was saying to him, 
Make hay while the sun shines." Roger Sherman also said : " If he 
behaves well, he will be continued. If otherwise, he will be dis- 
placed on a succeeding election." Mr. King thought there was 
great force in the remark that " he who has proved himself most 
fit for an office ought not to be excluded by the Constitution from 
holding it." All thought reSligibility essential to a well-ordered 
government. But all thought it essential, also, that the executive 
and legislative departments of the government should be, as much 
as possible, independent of each other. How to secure both that 
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independence and reeligibility was a problem wMch the Conven- 
tion found it difficult to solve. The prevailing opinion at the open- 
ing of the Convention was, that Congress should elect the President. 
And all could see that if Congress elected, and might reelect the 
President, he would feel not independent of, but quite dependent 
upon, the Legislature. To avoid thai dependence, some proposed 
to make him ineligible for a second term, while others proposed to 
make him elective in some other way than by Congress. But on 
the 17th of July, after weeks of debate, the Convention voted 
unanimously that the Executive be chosen by the National Legis- 
lature. When that had been carried and on the same day, upon 
the question of making him reSligible, six States, to wit, Massachu- 
setts, Connecticut, New Jersey, Pennsylvania, Maryland, and Geor- 
gia, voted ay, while four States only, to wit, Delaware, North 
Carolina, South Carolina, and Virginia, voted no. By those votes 
the Convention deliberately declared that the dependence of the 
Executive, although an evil, was a less evil than ineligibility to 
more than one term. On the 26th of July that decision was re- 
versed. On that day, in the absence of the delegates from Massa- 
chusetts, seven States voted for the motion of Colonel George Ma- 
son, of Virginia, to make the " Executive to be appointed for seven 
years, and be ineligible a second time." Li that shape the article 
on the Constitution of the Executive went to the Committee of 
Detail, and was subsequently reported back by that committee in 
these words : " The Executive power of the United States shall be 
vested in a single person. His style shall be 'President of the 
United States of America,' and his title shall be ' His Excellency.' 
He shall be elected by ballot by the Legislature. He shall hold his 
office during a term of seven years ; but shall not be elected a 
second time." 

When that clause again came before the Convention for con- 
sideration, the struggle was renewed to rescue the choice of the 
Executive from the hands of Congress. The struggle was protracted 
and somewhat heated. At length the whole subject of the Consti- 
tution of the Executive was referred to a committee of one member 
from each State. The committee was chosen by ballot, and upon 
it, among others less known, were placed Mr. Roger Sherman, Mr. 
Rufus King, Mr. Gouvemeur Morris, and Mr. James Madison. On 
the 4th of September that committee reported a plan for choosing 
Presidents and Vice-Presidents by an electoral college. The plan 
provided that, if the colleges failed to elect, the choice should de- 
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volve upon the Senate. Mr. Sherman explicitly avowed that " the 
object of this clause of the report of the committee was to get rid 
of the ineligibility which was attached to the mode of election by 
the Legislature, and to make the Executive independent of the 
Legislature." But the new plan was at once attacked upon the 
assumption that the colleges would never elect, and of course the 
Senate would always elect, so that the President, instead of being 
independent, would be the mere creature of the Senate. After a 
long debate, Mr. Rutledge, of South Carolina, moved to postpone 
the report of the Committee of Eleven to take up the plan reported 
by the Committee of Detail. By that motion the Convention was 
called to choose directly between a President to be chosen by the 
Legislature for a single term of seven years and a President to be 
chosen by the electoral colleges or the Senate, but without limit as 
to number of terms. The motion was negatived. Only North and 
South Carolina voted for it. With some modifications, the plan of 
the Committee of Eleven was made a part of the Constitution, and 
the records of that great debate do not preserve the name of a sin- 
gle man with judgment so debauched as to object to the reeligibility 
of Presidents, if only the choice could be preserved from legislative 
control. 

The Constitution, as finally agreed to, was not satisfactory 
to every member of the Convention. Many refused to sign it. 
Among those bo refusing were Messrs. "Robert Yates and John 
Lansing, of Ifew York ; Edmund Randolph, Richard Henry Lee, 
and George Mason, of Virginia ; and Elbridge Gerry, of Massachu- 
setts. Each one of those distinguished gentlemen has left on record 
Ms reasons for refusing to sign the Constitution. But not one of 
them enumerates the reeligibility of the President as an objection 
to the instrument. Did the House of Representatives affirm a 
" peril to our free institutions " which does not exist, or did those 
clear-sighted cavilers, eager as they were to find fault, fail to see a 
peril which did exist ? 

Again the Constitution was submitted to a critical review, in 
the several State Conventions called to consider the question of its 
ratification. Li Massachusetts, one hundred and sixty-eight mem- 
bers voted against ratification. But not one of the whole number 
objected to the reeligibility of the President. No such objection 
was suggested in the Conventions for Connecticut or New Hamp- 
shire. That criticism was made in the Convention of New York. 
It was made by Mr. Melancthon Smith, a delegate from Dutchess 
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County. He had been a delegate from the State in the Federal 
Convention. He was the apostle of the gospel of rotation in office. 
He was a consistent one. He urged the rotation not of Presidents 
alone, but of Senators and members of the House also. But 
Mr. Smith found no second to his idea in that Convention, and 
even he seems to have abandoned it. For, when subsequently he 
moved his schedule of amendments, the adoption of which he de- 
sired to make a condition precedent to ratification, he omitted all 
mention of reSligibility. 

In the Pennsylvania Convention the objection was not heard of. 
One year after Pennsylvania had ratified the Constitution, a large 
Convention assembled at Harrisburg, to propose amendments to it. 
Twelve different amendments were agreed to. But no limitation 
upon reeligibility was even proposed. 

The Maryland Convention would not consider amendments ; 
would not hear objections. One member after another arose in his 
place to say he was sent there " to ratify the proposed Constitution, 
not to amend it." They would not allow an amendment to be read 
even, but, on the very week they assembled, they voted to ratify 
the instrument, by a vote of sixty-three to eleven. Having ratified 
the Constitution, in order to pacify its opponents the Convention 
appointed a committee of thirteen to consider the subject of amend- 
ments. To that committee were submitted thirteen amendments, 
to which they agreed, and fifteen which they rejected. But not 
among the whole twenty-eight amendments considered can be 
found one single word of criticism upon the reeligibility of the 
President. The Convention in North Carolina was far less cordial 
to the new scheme of government. That Convention not only pro- 
posed twenty-six amendments to the text of the Constitution, but 
agreed to prefix a bill of rights containing twenty sections. But 
not even in North Carolina was a man to be found to object to the 
reSligibility of the President. No such man was found in South 
Carolina. 

One such was found in Virginia, but only one. In the Virginia 
Convention the new instrument of government was subjected to the 
most searching review, to the most savage analysis. The Conven- 
tion was large ; the enemies of the Constitution were numerous and 
resolute. They convened on the 2d of June. They did not vote 
upon ratification until the 24th. Then seventy-nine out of one hun- 
dred and sixty-eight votes were cast against ratification. During 
the debate which preceded the vote, every objection which human 
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sagacity could detect or human ingenuity could invent had been 
urged against it. One man caviled at the reSligibility of the Presi- 
dent. Mr. George Mason had been a member of the Federal Con- 
vention. He had heard reeligibility declaimed against there, while 
the plan was to give the election to Congress. That plan had been 
abandoned — ^had been abandoned, as we have seen, for the avowed 
purpose of removing the objection to reSleetions. Still, Mr. Mason 
seemed to think he might arouse some hostility to the Constitution 
by an argument against reeligibility. His argument is worth re- 
producing, since it is the only one in our literature upon which the 
edict of the House can be excused. Mr. Mason said : " The Presi- 
dent is elected without rotation. It may be said that a new election 
may remove him and place another in his stead. If we judge from 
the experience of all other countries, and even our own, we may 
conclude that, as the President of the United States may be elected, 
so he will. . . . This President will be elected time after time. He 
wUl be continued in ofilce for life. If we wish to change him, the 
great powers in Europe will not allow it. . . . It is a great defect 
in the Senate that they are not ineligible at the end of six years. 
The biennial exclusion of one third of them will have no effect, as 
they can be reelected. Some stated time ought to be fixed when 
the President ought to be reduced to a private station. I should be 
contented that he might be elected for eight years, but I should 
wish him to be capable of holding the office only eight years out of 
twelve or sixteen." 

The Springer resolution is the first echo of George Mason's 
speech. But, among all the men who debated the Constitution, 
either in the Federal or the several State Conventions, there are 
but two who are open to the suspicion of having favored a legal 
restriction upon the right to reelect Presidents. Those two are 
Melancthon Smith, of New York, and George Mason, of Virginia. 
But it should be remembered in exculpation of Smith and Mason 
that they were openly trying to defeat the Constitution. They 
were opposed to it. They had not sworn to support it. It was not 
unnatural that they should raise unreal objections to it. They did 
not assault a Constitution they had sworn to support, for the pur- 
pose of destroying an imaginary candidate by stabbing through it. 

The men who made the Constitution struggled to secure the 
reeligibility of Presidents. They surrendered preferences, aban- 
doned cherished ideas, and devised new plans, in order to preserve 
the right to repeat the elections and prolong the services of able 
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and upright Presidents. They could hardly have expected that 
within a century a generation would appear whose representatives 
would dare to proclaim that the exercise of that simple right for 
which they sacrificed so much was " unwise, unpatriotic, and fraught 
with peril to our free institutions." 

The resolution refers to the precedent established by "Washing- 
ton and other Presidents, in retiring after the second term, and de- 
clares that precedent to have become part of our republican system. 
But a majority of our Presidents have retired after a first term. 
Why should the two-term precedent become a part of our govern- 
mental system more than the one-term precedent ? It may be said 
that General Washington chose to retire at the end of his second 
term. The fact was so ; but it is difficult to see how General 
Washington's refusal, in the latter part of the last century, to serve 
a third term, should debar the people, in the latter part of thb cen- 
tury or the next, from choosing a man a third time who will serve. 
But if General Washington's personal tastes are equivalent to a con- 
stitutional limitation, then the one-term rule should prevail and not 
the two-term. He ardently desired to retire at the end of his first 
term. He avowed that desire often and earnestly. He assigned 
his reasons frankly and repeatedly. His reasons were personal, not 
patriotic. He never pretended that he sought retirement to pro- 
mote the public welfare, but only to gratify his own feelings. He 
said to Mr. Jefferson that " he had, through the whole course of the 
war, and most particularly at the close of it, uniformly declared his 
resolution to retire from public affairs, and never to act in any pub- 
lic office ; that he had retired under that firm resolution ; that the 
government, however, which had been formed, being found evident- 
ly too inefficacious, and it being supposed that his aid was of some 
consequence toward bringing the people to consent to one of suffi- 
cient efficacy for their own good, he consented to come into the 
Convention, and on the same motive, after much pressing, to take a 
part in the new government, and get it under way. That were he 
to continue longer, it might give room to say that, having tasted 
the sweets of office, he could not do without them ; that he really 
felt himself growing old, his bodily health less firm ; his memory, 
always bad, becoming worse, and perhaps the other faculties of his 
mind showing a decay to others of which he was insensible himself; 
that this apprehension particularly oppressed him : that he found, 
moreover, his activity lessened, business therefore more irksome, and 
tranquillity and retirement become an irresistible passion." 
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His personal wishes were overruled. He consented to a re- 
election, and was unanimously reelected. Envious of his overshad- 
owing fame ; jealous of his commanding influence with the people ; 
fearful that they might again refuse to permit his retirement at the 
end of his second term — ^the hungry pack, who longed to succeed 
him, commenced systematically to tear him down. The air was 
filled with calumny, with caricature, with lampoons and lies. Par- 
tisan malice pursued him with that same hound-like ferocity with 
which it pursued President Grant during his second term. He did 
not bear it as Grant bore it. No man saw President Grant quail 
before the gibes of his enemies or before the guns of his country's 
enemies. Washington was stung to the quick by the injustice of 
his countrymen. 

Before the first year of his second term was ended, Jefferson 
reports that at a Cabinet meeting "the President was much in- 
flamed ; got into one of those passions when he can not command 
himself ; ran on much on the personal abuse which had been be- 
stowed on him ; defied any man on earth to produce one single act 
of his, since he had been in the government, which was not done 
on the purest motives ; that he had never repented but once the 
having slipped the moment of resigning his ofiice, and that was 
every moment since ; that by God he had rather be in his grave 
than in his present situation ; that he had rather be on his farm 
than to be made emperor of the world ; and yet that they were 
charging him with wanting to be a king ! " 

Washington, like Grant — the father of his country like the savior 
of it— was accused of " Csesarism." It is not so very strange that 
three millions of people just emerged from monarchy should be 
jealous of imperial designs. But it is passing strange that forty 
millions just swaggering into the second century of freedom should 
be scared by so soft a spook ! 

No one expected to dissuade President Washington from the 
retirement he so passionately coveted beyond the expiration of his 
second term. He was sixty-one years old when that term com- 
menced. He was sixty-five when it ended. The infirmities of 
which he complained at sixty were aggravated at sixty-five. He 
died before the next term ended. The number of his enemies had 
multiplied. Their hate was intensified. Jefferson had left his Cab- 
inet. Madison was alienated from him. He had been compelled to 
recall Monroe from France. He yearned for rest, and he inflexibly 
sought it. Such was the example of our first President. 
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No one asked Mr. Adams to accept a third term. But few asked 
him to accept a second. His example, therefore, furnishes no more 
sanction to the Springer resolution than does the example of Mr. 
Washington. 

Mr. Jefferson furnished a precedent more to the purpose. The 
Legislatures of several States formally invited him to become a can- 
didate for a third term. He as formally declined the invitation. 
He stated his reasons for declining as follows : " That I should lay 
down my charge at a proper period is as much a duty as to have 
borne it faithfully. If some termination to the services of the Chief 
Magistrate be not fixed by the Constitution, or supplied by practice, 
his office, nominally for years, will, in fact, become for life ; and 
history shows how easily that degenerates into an inheritance. Be- 
lieving that a representative government, responsible at short periods 
of election, is that which produces the greatest sum of happiness to 
mankind, I feel it a duty to do no act which shall essentially impair 
that principle ; and I should unwillingly be the person who, disre- 
garding the sound precedent set by an illustrious predecessor, should 
furnish the first example of prolongation beyond the second term of 
office. . . . Truth, also, requires me to add that I am sensible of that 
decline which advancing years bring on ; and, feeling their physi- 
cal, I ought not to doubt their mental, effect. Happy if I am the 
first to perceive and to obey this admonition of nature, and to 
solicit a retreat from cares too great for the wearied faculties of 
age." 

Those reasons are satisfactory. Undoubtedly, every public func- 
tionary should lay down his " charge at a proper period." But the 
proper period is just as clearly that which suits the public conve- 
nience, and not that which suits the convenience of the individual. 
History has already exploded the assumption of Mr. Jefferson that, 
if the term of service for the Chief Magistrate be not fixed, he will 
continue to hold for life. The term of service is not fixed by any 
law or any practice, and yet not one half our Chief Magistrates have 
in fact been elected even the second time. " A representative gov- 
ernment responsible at short periods of election" is undoubtedly 
wise, and " that which produces the greatest sum of happiness to 
mankind." But the right to elect government agents at short pe- 
riods does not involve the necessity of electing new agents at each 
recurring period. Elections should be not only periodical but free. 
If the people really wished Mr. Jefferson to serve a third term and 
he refused to do so, then the election of 1808 was not free but re- 
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stricted. The people had not free choice but restricted choice, and 
their freedom was impaired by the act of Mr. Jefferson. But Mr. 
Jefferson is not exposed to that imputation. He could have assigned 
a better reason for declining to serve a third term than any of those 
he did assign. That better reason was, that he could not be elected 
to a third term ! That fact had been made quite manifest at the 
time he declined to be a candidate. Nothing is clearer in history 
than that he waited for just that manifestation of public opinion 
before he did decline. The Legislature of Vermont first threw his 
flag to the breeze on the 5th of November, 1806. More than two 
years before his second term expired, the Legislature of Vermont 
addressed to Mr. Jefferson a formal invitation to become a candi- 
date for a third term. In December following the Legislature of 
Georgia joined in that invitation. Maryland did the same in Jan- 
uary, 1807. Rhode Island in February, and New York and Penn- 
sylvania in March, followed their example. 

Mr. Jefferson is known to have been a most diligent correspon- 
dent. During all those months he was constantly receiving letters 
from individuals, from municipalities, from religious societies and 
political organizations. He replied to such promptly, becomingly. 
But to the Legislatures of those great States he deigned no reply 
for more than a year after the first one addressed him. On De- 
cember 4, 1807, the Legislature of New Jersey joined in the invi- 
tation of Vermont. Mr. Jefferson determined to wait no longer. 
He addressed letters to Vermont, New Jersey, and Pennsylvania, 
declining to be a candidate for reelection. In stating his reasons 
for declining, he employed the same terms in each letter. Those 
letters bear date the 10th of December, 1807. They were given 
to the public in the columns of " The Aurora," at Philadelphia, on 
the 19th of the same month. Up to that time no one had heard an 
objection to a third term. Seven States had asked Mr. Jefferson to 
accept a third term. Nobody had objected to his having another 
term because he had already enjoyed two. "What he himself 
thought of a third term he had diligently concealed from the pub- 
lic during the whole agitation. Two days before his letter ap- 
peared in " The Aurora," that journal copied from the " Trenton 
True American" an article commencing in these words : "Will Mr. 
Jefferson consent to serve another term as President ? is a question 
which almost every Republican anxiously asks, but which no one 
can certainly answer." The States which at that time had declared 
for a third term cast sixty-two electoral votes. North Carolina 
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subsequently joined the number. North Carolina then gave eleven 
votes. That would make the number of electoral votes which had 
declared for Mr. Jefferson seventy-three. 

But the States of Ohio, Tennessee, Kentucky, Georgia, South 
Carolina, and, worst of all, Virginia, where both Jefferson and 
Madison had their homes, obstinately refused to join in the Jeffer- 
son " boom." They were Republican States, they voted for Madi- 
son, and they were accorded fifty-five electoral votes. 

Then the States of New Hampshire, Massachusetts, Connecticut, 
and Delaware, cast thirty-nine electoral votes. They were Federal 
States, not Republican. They voted for Pinckney, and would not 
vote for Jefferson or Madison either. 

Of course, when it was ascertained that there were thirty-nine 
votes which no Republican could secure, and fifty-five Republican 
votes which Jefferson could not receive, but Madison could, the 
former had excellent reasons for declining a third term for himself. 
But he had no reason for declining a third term for all his succes- 
sors. When satisfied, after an active canvass of more than thir- 
teen months, that the people did not wish to prolong his services 
beyond a second term, he did well to recognize the fact. He would 
have done better if he had not attempted to frame his disappoint- 
ment into a law which should prevent any of his successors from 
serving longer than he did. 

Since the retirement of Mr. Jefferson there has been no attempt 
to renominate a President to a third term. There is ground for 
believing that, if Mr. Van Buren had not secured the succession to 
General Jackson, the latter would have been retained another term. 
That expedient was discussed at the time. The " Herald," a Demo- 
cratic newspaper of Philadelphia, then said : 

"The present attitude of Judge White, of Tennessee, appears 
rather calculated to produce an impression of division in the Demo- 
cratic ranks, of a serious character. But this danger will vanish, 
when we reflect that if it should appear formidable, when the 
National Convention meet, that body will dissipate it in a few 
minutes, by the nomination of Andrew Jackson for a third term; 
a measure every way calculated to avert the defeat of the Demo- 
cratic party by the Whigs ; and more than justifiable by every 
principle involved in the contest of the party, who are fighting for 
popular rights arid democratic government.'''' 

But constitutions, history, precedents, and statesmen have been 
misconstrued, before the era of the Springer resolution. Rarely, 
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however, has the human understanding been so rudely insulted as 
by that strange fulmination. 

To tell rational creatures that " free institutions " are imperiled 
by the reelection of one who for eight years has proved a faithful 
Magistrate, but are insured by the election of one who has never 
been proved at all, seems to be the extreme of audacity. That is 
to say, that our institutions would have been endangered by the 
election of George Washington to a third term, but were preserved 
by the election of John Adams ; that is to say, that our republican 
system would have been threatened by a third election of James 
Madison or Andrew Jackson, but was preserved by the fortunate 
election of James Monroe and Martin Van Buren. 

" I have no other lamp by which to guide my feet," said Patrick 
Henry, " than the light of experience." 

When science fails and revelation is sUent, one has no better light 
than that. And, if experience teaches anything, it teaches that, the 
longer a public servant has been faithful, the surer he is to be faith- 
ful. That is as true of the First Magistrate as of any subaltern ; as 
true of the head of the nation as of the head of a bureau. The 
railway manager who should dismiss a conductor, or the banking 
company which should dismiss a cashier who had been faithful for 
eight or for eighteen years, upon the presumption that, because he 
had been faithful so long, it was unsafe to trust him longer, would 
be deemed insane. 

It is even more irrational to conclude that one who has for 
eight years scrupulously guarded the solemn trusts reposed in an 
American President is for that reason to be more distrusted than 
a new man. 

" Thou hast been faithful over a few things, I mil make thee 
ruler over many," is the practical wisdom approved by the Saviour. 
The Honorable Mr. Springer teaches us that he who has been faith- 
ful over all things for eight years should be trusted with nothing 
thereafter. The world will make a mistake if it shall turn from 
Jesus of ^Nazareth to follow Mr. Springer, of Illinois, 

When the Constitutional Convention had finally agreed to the 
plan of a President chosen for four years, and reeligible at the 
pleasure of the people, Mr. Alexander Hamilton said : " He liked 
the new modification on the whole better than that in the printed 
report. In this the President was a monster, elected for seven 
years and ineligible afterward ; having great powers in appoint- 
ments to office, and continually tempted, by this constitutional dis- 
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qualification, to abuse them in order to subvert the government.'' 
Mr. Springer's resolution resurrects the monster which Hamilton 
denounced, and which the Convention with such diligence buried. 

Paul taught the Hebrews that without sacrifice there was no 
remission of sins. Americans are taught that not even sacrifice 
will save a President from rebuke after eight years' service, although 
he has been sinless. 

Timothy 0. Hows. 



